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Recruit Barracks Area Post Chapel 
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history of 


Fort Jackson, one of the Army’s major military reservations, stretches 


over 56,000 acres of wooded hill-land five miles southeast of Columbia, 
South Carolina, the capital of the State. 

Located near the exact center of the “Palmetto State,” the post is a 
virtual outdoorman’s paradise, with numerous lakes dotting the pine- 
covered terrain. 

The post, originally called Camp Jackson, was established in June, 
1917, a scant two months after the United States entered World War 
I. It was named in honor of Andrew Jackson, seventh president of the 
United States; South Carolina native, and, as a Major General in the 
War of 1812, architect of American victory in the Battle of New 
Orleans. 

Within a year of its opening, Camp Jackson was bustling, thronged 
with some 45,000 officers and men training for overseas duty. These 
men, as members of the 30th and 81st Infantry Divisions, later saw 
action in France with the American Expeditionary Force under General 
John J. Pershing. 

General demobilization followed the 1918 Armistice and Camp 
: Jackson was closed as an active Army installation. Between 1925 and 
pA Lee sic anda ron fo 1940 it served as an encampment and training area for the South 
Hl BT ies Va aGG a a Be Carolina National Guard. 
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In 1940, as clouds of another war hovered over the United States, 
the post reverted to federal control and re-opened as Fort Jackson, a 
permanent-type Army garrison. On July 1, 1940, the 8th Infantry 
Division was activated here and later that year, the 30th “Old 
Hickory” Division moved in. 

At about the same time, a $2.5 million construction program was 
started for semi-permanent type barracks and a $500,000 small arms 
range with 400 targets went into operation. More than 100 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads were installed, most of them named for South 
Carolina heroes in the Revolutionary War and the War Between the 
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Marching to training area 


fort jackson 


States. 

Wide-scale maneuvers were staged in the Carolinas in 1941 as the 
nation girded for a possible conflict. Such divisions as the Ist and 2nd 
Armored, the 9th, 29th, 31st, 43rd and 44th Infantry Divisions were 
trained and toughened into effective fighting units at Fort Jackson and 
other posts in the Carolinas. 

In March, 1941, the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt was an 
honored guest at the burgeoning training center here. In June, 1942, 
Sir Winston Churchill, then Prime Minister of Great Britain, visited 
Fort Jackson and the post personnel presented an impressive review 
and combat demonstration for him. 

Several divisions destined to blaze their way into history in the 
Pacific and Europe trained at Fort Jackson during the war. These in- 
cluded the 4th, 6th, 8th, 26th, 30th, 77th, 87th, 100th and 106th 
Infantry Divisions. Troops of the | and XII Corps also received training 
here. Altogether, more than half a million American fighting men 
underwent some phase of World War Il training at Fort Jackson. 

The Army Service Forces Personnel Replacement Depot was estab- 
lished here in May, 1946 and Fort Jackson became a Replacement 
Traihing Center in November, 1946. In June, 1947, it was designated 
as one of four permanent replacement training centers in the United 
States. Later, the famed 5th Infantry Division was reactivated as a 
training organization. 

In April, 1950, the 5th Infantry Division, after three years of cred- 
itable services here, was reassigned to Indiantown Gap Military Res- 
ervation and Fort Jackson began to prepare for standby status. 

But standby status never came. With the outbreak of the Korean 
War, immediate reactivation of the 8th Infantry Division, and its 
assignment to Fort Jackson, was ordered by Department of the Army. 
In January, 1951, the 8th was joined by the 31st “Dixie” Infantry 
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Division, a National Guard organization ordered to active duty. 

The 31st Infantry Division stayed until April, 1952, when it moved 
to Camp Atterbury, Indiana, and in May, 1954, the 8th Infantry was 
transferred to Camp Carson, Colorado. It was replaced at Fort Jack- 
son by the renowned 101st Airborne Division, defenders of Bastogne 
during the Battle of the Bulge. 

On March 16, 1956, after the 101st Airborne Division had moved 
to Fort Campbell, Kentucky, Fort Jackson was designated as the United 
States Army Training Center, Infantry. 

Fort Jackson today is a bustling post with an average of more than 
20,000 officers and enlisted men assigned to it. Its recreational facili- 
ties include many outdoor-lighted areas, among which are a football 
stadium with cinder track, capable of seating 6,600; a baseball sta- 
dium seating 3,200; seven softball diamonds; four tennis courts, three 
modern swimming pools, four lakes and a golf driving range. Other 
facilities include a post field house seating 3,500, five gymnasiums, 
seven service clubs, five libraries, two arts and crafts shops, four 
theaters, and a dayroom in each company. In addition, there is an 
18-hole golf course, one of the finest in the Armed Services. 

The post also has 18 chapels and a Religious Education Center, with 
chaplains representing all the recognized major faiths found in the 
United States. 

For servicemen who wish to continue their formal education, Fort 
Jackson has an extensive program. The Post Army Education Center 
conducts group-study classes, on-post, and correspondence courses 
which are available. 

Fort Jackson provides a balanced program for its men. The off-duty 
recreational and cultural activities are some of the best the Army has 
to offer; at the same time, using the latest and finest Army techniques, 
it performs the vital mission of turning civilians into soldiers. 
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This ‘Leaders Code” poster was developed for Fort Jackson from original ideas by Major General Charles S. D’Orsa, Commanding General, for use 
in connection with the Leader School which was inaugurated here in January, 1962. Artist Sp 4 Leonard Okupnick, 3d U. S. Army Training Aids. 
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How do they ever get everything accomplished 
here? 

This may be one of the thoughts that occurs to 
a trainee as he processes through the Fort Jackson 
reception station. But it becomes quite clear to 
him that they do get a great deal accomplished 
during his brief few days stay. 

Aptitude tests, physical examination, a classifi- 
cation interview, orientation meetings, a clothing 
issue and the creation of a permanent file—all are 
completed within the few days of processing at 
the Reception Station. 

The change from civilian to trainee has to be 
a swift one, for in the next eight weeks he will 
receive intensive training in the fundamentals of 
combat soldiering that he may have to apply in 
the defense of his country and his own life. 

Even as the trainees move up ‘the hill ‘to their 
training companies, they have begun to under- 
stand a little of the routine that will become such 
an important part of their next eight weeks in 
Basic Combat Training. 
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first 


week 


During the first week in his new training com- 
pany, the trainee becomes familiar with many of 
the duties and responsibilities that will be his 
throughout the rest of his Army career. 

As in civilian life, “housekeeping” plays an im- 
portant part in the ‘duties of the day.’ In this case, 
the household is his company where such duties 
as care of clothing, equipment, cleaning weapons, 
drilling, learning the manual of arms and K.P. are 
performed. 

Kitchen Police is a necessary part of these duties 
and is assigned to each man, in turn, on a daily 
basis. The K.P.’s aid the mess personnel in feeding 
a company-size group three times a day. 

Cleaning weapons and equipment is a never- 
ending duty of the Infantryman. A dirty weapon 
could, and has, made the difference between life 
and death in combat. 
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second 
week 


In combat, the individual soldier may be faced 
with chemical, biological or radiological agents. 
CBR training enables the trainee to develop an 
understanding of the agents and necessary pro- 
tective action to insure his individual effectiveness 
under combat conditions. 

Inspections is a test of attention to detail and 
the ability to follow specific instruction. This serves 
as an alert to the discipline of the individual—the 
same sort of discipline that wins battles in combat. 

Each trainee receives, through lectures and prac- 
tical work, training in immediate application of 
first-aid. They learn the continuing value of in- 
stant treatment in the field is still of great im- 
portance. 

Techniques of hand-to-hand combat receive an 
important place in the list of necessary combat 
skills. It is essential that each man develop the 
courage and ability to close with and overcome 
opponents in close combat. 
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combat 


The development of aggressive spirit is a prime objective 
of this training. 
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Most of the Third Week is devoted to individual 
training in rifle marksmanship and target detec- 
tion. 

A 25 meter range enables the new soldier to 
grow accustomed to his weapon’s characteristics 


and the proper technique of positioning and aim. 

On the target detection range he is taught 
detection and range estimation through move- 
ment, sound and practice. This way he learns to 
distinguish between human and inanimate objects 
and marking single and multiple targets. 


During this period of field training targets pop 
up and test the instruction that has been given in 
the elements of detection, range estimation and 
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point-of-aim training. 
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week 


The Army Trainfire program emphasizes realis- 
tic combat target conditions and speeds the devel- 
opment of a better rifleman. Key to this training 
is “Gentleman Pete,” an electronically controlled 
target that automatically falls when hit. These 
silhouette targets pop up for various periods at 
different distances in terrain which simulates com- 
bat areas. 

What seems like endless repetition of instruction 
on positioning, sight picture and aim begins to pay 
dividends in increased skill and confidence _with 
the weapon. 

“Ready on the right . . . Ready on the left... 
Ready on the firing line . . . Lock one clip, 
load .. . Firers watch your lane. . .” 

This familiar call from the tower signals the 


start of a practical firing exercise on the Trainfire 


Range. 

Individual coaching and close supervision by the 
‘Al.’ (Assistant Instructor) make each shot an 
important lesson in rifle proficiency. 
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During the Fifth Week emphasis is placed on 
subjects which contribute to the overall effective- 
ness of the individual Infantryman. 

The M1 that the trainee has grown accustomed 
to feels a little clumsy with the bayonet attached, 
but soon the individual develops skill with them 
as a single weapon. The training received with the 
bayonet instills confidence in the individual’s abil- 
ity to handle himself and his weapon. 

In land navigation training, the trainee learns 
how to navigate over unfamiliar terrain by means 
of compass and map in both daylight and dark- 
ness. 

Day and night training exposes the individual 
to techniques of movement, cover and tactics under 
a wide range of conditions. 
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week 


One of the most unforgettable parts of basic 
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PL 2 P combat training is the infiltration course. The 
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tapes course presents the trainee with 100 yards of 
.: barbed wire that must be negotiated under 
machine-gun fire and noise of explosive charges, 
and ends with a spirited bayonet assault. This 
training is designed to familiarize the individual 
with many of the characteristics of battle and to 
minimize any possible tendency to become con- 
fused or demoralized when subjected to noise 
and unfamiliar sounds experienced in battle. 
The grenade is an important close-range weap- 
on of the combat infantryman, and at the grenade 
ranges the trainee receives practical instruction 
and training in the use of both rifle and hand 
grenades. 
Land mine warfare training teaches the trainee 
: 2 U - : . the techniques of passing or destroying anti- 
personnel devises emplaced by the enemy. Em- 
' placement, detection and removal of enemy mines 
| ; — is also taught. 
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rifle grenade 


Learning correct procedure Firing from standing position 
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seventh 


week 


The seventh week provides a ‘field’ exercise in 
the real sense of the word, as this week is spent 


in bivouac. 

During the previous six weeks of training, the 
trainee has been conditioned through marches 
and physical training, building up to this seventh 
week march to bivouac encampment where he is 


exposed to conditions similar to those found in 
a forward battle zone. 

Conflicts of the future, no matter by what 
means they are conducted, will always require 


a physically mobile infantry that can close with 
a ground enemy. ; 

Physical fitness for the Soldier reaches farther 
than mere good health. It means strength, alert- 
ness and endurance. He must be capable of ex- 
istance in the field with a minimum of shelter 
and comfort. 

During this seventh week of bivouac, regular 
training in squad tactics, techniques of fire, close 
combat and night training is conducted. 
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eighth 
week 


The Eighth and final week of basic training is 
the time for testing how well the recruit has 
learned the elements of Soldiering. 

A physical training test is given to measure the 
individual state of conditioning—an important fac- 
tor in withstanding the rigors imposed by actual 
ground warfare. A proficiency test is also given 
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Infantryman. 
Basic familiarization with the M-14 rifle; its 
assembly and disassembly, is given in this week. 
The formal end of basic training is the gradua- 


OG sO ae Te ‘ % | a tion parade and exercises at Hilton Field. Out- 
: ac standing trainees of the cycle are honored and 

the troops in battalion strength pass in review. 
Then, by air, road and rail they leave Fort 
Jackson, soon to face advanced training and duty 
assignments, confident that the eight demanding 
weeks they have spent has left them better pre- 
pared to protect their nation and themselves in 


battle in the best traditions of the Army Infantry. 
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FIFTH TRAINING REGIMENT 
TENTH BATTALION 


Col. Donald E. Cowan 
Regimental Commander 


1/Lt. Lowell C. Hansen, Jr. 
Company Commander 


Commenced Training: 7 October 1963 


COMPANY B 


Lt. Col. Ray M. Borders 
Battalion Commander 


2/Lt. Frank J. Lockshiss 
Executive Officer 


Completed Training: 29 November 1963 


: 1/Sgt. Lamarque W. Maxheimer PSG Fred B. Cordle SFC Charles F. Noll, Jr. 
: First Sergeant Senior Field NCO Platoon Sergeant 


PSG Henry J. Miller PSG Anthony R. Zivkovich S/Sgt. Paul G. Morris 
Platoon Sergeant Platoon Sergeant Supply Sergeant 


SP/4 Craig M. Stambaugh 
Company Clerk Sgt. Charles W. Griscom, Jr. 
Cadre No. 1 
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TALL COME 


Ralph L. Alves 
Donald J. Barboza 
Duncan A. Berry 
Bobby E. Brown 


Robert M. Auman 
Luther W. Bardin, III 
Tom P. Blake 
Ronald H. Brown 


Norman H. Bacon 
Wayne M. Barrows 
Richard J. Bousquet 
Willie R. Brown 


Roger C. Baker 
Eric Bassett 
Gary W. Bradford 
Robert E. Buice 


Anthony J. Baldo 
James K. Beasley 
Kenneth T. Bray 
Fulton W. Bynum 


Bruce B. Ballard 
Thomas J. Berenson 
John E. Brietz 
Bruce P. Card 


Francis R. Cardullo 
J. L. Coffey 
Ronald Costa 

Roy L. Deaton 


Robert H. Carleton 


Wilmer G. Cook 
Charles T. Crosby 
Roy L. DeForest 


Frederick P. Carter 


Johnny J. Cooper 
William E. Dale 


Armand Desmarais, Jr. 


Kenneth J. Carvalho 
Herbert E. Copenhaver 
John E. Damis, Jr. 
Donald V. DiFazio 


Valery E. Cavalier, Jr. Allen B. Clay 
David W. Corns Richard M. Corrao 
James F. Day ‘ William M. Deal 
Robert P. Dodson Joseph B. Duarte 
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Jessie L. Dunn John R. Edwards, Jr. Samuel R. Efurd, Jr. William L. Ellinger Bruce W. Ellis 
James F. Fear Kenneth P. Ferreira Theodore C. Field Richard C. Fiddner, Jr. Gary L. Fitch 

Paul G. Flohr Jeffrey D. Foster Thom H. Freeman Harold T. Fulks Thomas H. Gardner 
Leslie D. Geick Harry E. George Charles N. Gelinas Michael R. Gigler Donald B. Ginter 


James E. Falkner, Jr. 
Patrick D. Fitzgerald 
Peter G. Gehrke 
Richard H. Goff 


John S. Golian, Jr. 


Eugene Hall 
Arthur C. Heath 
Harry W. Howes 


James E. Goller 
Richard A. Haney 
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John S. Kardisco 
Albert D. Lang 
Walter Lovett 
Carnell Manning 


John M. Kayajan 
Jay W. Lapeze 
James C. MacIntosh 


Joe G. Matheson, Jr. 


Charles E. Kilmain, Jr. 


Edward J. Lavoie 
Eugene E. Maddera 
Charles T. Maxwell 


Rodney R. Koeb 
Robert J. Lavoie 
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Robert E. Mayo 
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Edward J. Manning 
Michael H. McClain 
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Martin L. Odom 
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Michael J. Milano 
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John P. O’Brien, Jr. 


Francis E. McKenna, Jr. 
James L. Monteiro 
Edgar F. Murray Nevie C. Naylor 
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James L. Montgomery . 
Frederick D. Nester 
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Ronald N. Peters 
John R. Pitchford 
John J. Roncka 
Richard C. Scanlon 


Ernest J. Peterson 
Arthur F. Praetsch, Jr. 
Frank Rose, Jr. 


Thomas J. Sellon 


John E. Pfister 
Roland R. Randall 
John A. Rushton 
David R. Serafini 


Marvin Phillips 
Vincent R. Raubaugh 


Joseph W. Sachs 
Russell B. Sharpe 


Larry G. Phippen 

John Rice 

William A. Sanford, Jr. 
Larry E. Shirk 


Gary M. Pickett 
William F. Richard 
Francis L. Santos 
Frederick E. Shulin 


Collis H. Sims, Jr. 
Jerry W. Sterling 
Robert E. Talbot, Jr. 
Alan L. Vander Putten 


George Skalliotis 
William M. Stewart 
Mahlon G. Taylor, Jr. 
Mack H. Walton, Jr. 


Eric D. Smith 

John L. Stringfellow, Jr. 
Meredith G. Thomas 
Albert R. Ward 


Joseph G. Souza 


Mell W. Sullivan, Jr. 


Jeffrey E. Tinker 
Marshall H. Ward 


Stark D. Squier Edward J. Stasio 
William M. Sullivan, Jr. Stephen L. Swerdlow 
Steven J. Tiplady John F. Trznadel 


Richard A. West Richard D. West 
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Harry J. Wiegert Alton E. Wiggins Jessie M. Williams Paul D. Williams Richard J. Williams 


David L. Witherbee Victor L. Wolfe John D. Wollersheim Arthur R. Wong Bonnie F. Yeargan 


James A. White 
Samuel B. Williams 
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i am the infantry 


| am the Infantry—Queen of Battle! | meet the enemy face to 
face ... will to will. For two centuries, | have been the bulwark of 
our Nation’s defense . . . | am the Infantry! Follow me! 


Both hardship . . . and glory, | have known. My bleeding feet 
stained the snow at Valley Forge. | pulled an oar to cross the icy 
Delaware . . . tasted victory at Yorktown . . . and saw our Nation 
born. 


At New Orleans, | fought beyond the hostile hour . . . discovered 
the fury of my long rifle . . . and came of age. | am the Infantry! 


| pushed westward with the Conestoga . . . and marched with the 
pioneer across the plains . . . to build outposts for freedom on the 
wild frontier. Follow me! 


With Scott | went to Vera Cruz... battled Santa Anna in the 
mountain passes . . . and climbed the high plateau. | planted our 
flag in the Plaza of Mexico City. 


From Bull Run to Appomattox my blood ran red. | fought for both 
the Blue and the Grey . . . divided in conflict, | united in peace... 


| am the Infantry. 


| left these shores with the sinking of the Maine. . . led the charge 
up San Juan Hill . . . and fought the Moro—and disease—in the 
Philippines. Across the Rio Grande, | chased the bandit, Villa. Fol- 
low me! 


At Chateau-Thierry, | went over the top. | stood like a rock on 
the Marne . . . cracked the Hindenburg Line . . . and broke the back 
of the Hun in the Argonne. | didn’t come back until it was “over, 
over there.” 


At Bataan and Corregidor, | bowed briefly, licked my wounds 
and vowed to return. | invaded Tunisia on the African shore. . . 
dug my nails into the sand at Anzio . . . and bounced into Rome 
with a flower in my helmet. 


The Channel and the hedgerow could not hold me. | pushed back 
the “Bulge” . . . vaulted the Rhine . . . and seized the Heartland. 
The “Thousand-Year” Reich was dead. 


From island to island, | hopped the Pacific . . . hit the beaches... 
and chopped my way through swamp and jungle. | kept my vow 


...I1 did return... 1 set the Rising Sun. 

In Pusan perimeter | gathered my strength . . . crossed the frozen 
Han... marched to the Yalu. Along the 38th parallel . . . and 
around the world, | made my stand. 

Wherever brave men fight . . . and die, for freedom, you will 
find me. | am the bulwark of our Nation’s defense. | am always 
ready . . . now, and forever. | am the Infantry—Queen of Battle! 
Follow Me! 


(Reprinted through courtesy of Infantry Magazine) 
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Automotive Maintenance Helper Course 


The Fourth Training Regiment is responsible for the supervision, man- 
agement and control of the Common Specialist Training Courses given 
at Fort Jackson. These courses are conducted with the purpose of 
developing the skills and techniques necessary for entry into an MOS 
(Military Occupational Skill) group. 

These courses include: 

Field Communications Crewman Course (FCCC): This course trains 
qualified personnel for positions as field wiremen, capable in installa- 
tion and maintenance of military field wire communication systems as 
well as operation of switchboards and field telephones. 

Intermediate Speed Radio Operators Course (ISROC): Upon successful 
completion of this course the trained personnel are capable of receiving 
and transmitting up to 18 words per minute in International Morse Code. 

Basic Army Administration Course (BAAC): The BAAC trains selected 
personnel in the preparation of military correspondence, processing of 
filed materials, typing, reports, publicutions and general administrative 
and personnel procedures. 

General Supply Course (GSC): This course qualifies selected personnel 
in the maintenance of records for the receipt, storage, and issue of 
supplies and materials. | 

Automotive Maintenance Helper Course (AMHC): This course covers | 
automotive maintenance, preventive maintenance and recovery opera- 


Basic Army Administration Course 


tions. 
Light Vehicle Driver Course (LVDC): This course trains and qualifies . 
selected personnel for duty as military drivers capable of safe light j 


vehicle operations and operation limitations, maintenance and emer- 
gency devices. 


Field Communications Crewman Course 
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Intermediate Speed Radio Operators Course 
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advanced individual training 


The Third Training Regiment instructs RA, NG, AUS, and RFA trainees in Advanced 
Individual Infantry Training, and trains RFA trainees in small unit tactics in Basic Unit 
Training. It also trains selected enlisted men in leadership and assistant instructor skills 
for the support of line cadre and instructor personnel. 

The Third Regiment also conducts the Fort Jackson Leadership School which includes 
classes in Leadership, Weapons, and Tactical training of potential leaders. The Regi- 
ment monitors the second phase of on-the-job training, wherein graduates are assigned 
as acting Noncommissioned Officers in training units within the regiment. 

In addition, the Third Training Regiment conducts communications and bayonet train- 
ing, instructor training, administers Proficiency Tests and Physical Training Tests, as well 
as construction of training sites and performance of range maintenance. 
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Flame Thrower 


106mm Recoilless Rifle 
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Machine Gun, Cal. 30 


3.5 Rocket Launcher 


Reporting in Classroom instruction 


Field Work, 81mm Mortar 


Squad Drill 
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Squad in the attack 


Training on 81mm mortar 


106mm Recoilless Rifle 
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noncommissioned officer academy 
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Barracks Area 


The Fort Jackson Noncommissioned Officer Academy was estab- 
lished in response to a directive initiated by General Bruce C. Clarke, 
then Commanding General of the United States Army Command. 

Since that time, the Academy has developed and implemented a 
program which incorporates not only the apparent aspects of Leader- 
ship and Instructor Training, but the elements of basic soldiering as 
well. It is a course which provides the essentials of the military pro- 
fession that are common to all Noncommissioned Officers, without 
regard to grade, MOS, or job assignment. 

The emphasis of the Academy is on the fundamental role of the 
Noncommissioned Officer: Trainer—Leader—Supervisor. 
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